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'2. Strong; forcible; energetick; 


ng; forcible ; energetics. 

Yet {he with pithy words, arid counfel fad, 

Still ftrove their fudden rages to revoke ; 

That at the laft, fupprefling fury mad, 

They gan abftain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

More pleafant, -pithy and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any. Sbak. Faming of the Shrew . 

Many rare pithy faws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Hudibras ; 

This pithy fpeech prevail’d, and all agreed. Dryden. 

In all thefe, Goodman Fa£t was very fhort, but pithy ; 
for he was a plain home-fpun man. Addifon. 

Pi'tiable. adj. [pi toy able, Fr. from pity.] Deferving pity. 

The pitiable perfons relieved, are eonftantly under your 
ey e> , Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Pitiful, adj. [pity and full'] 

1. Melancholy; moving companion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods fake caught up and carried ftraight to 
the bough ; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenfer . 

A light moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 

Pali fpeaking of in a king. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with afflidted language fue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we confider what 
a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Tender; compaflionate. 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 

Or Edward’s foft and pitiful, like mine. Shakefp. 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 

Whole fouls are not corrupted. Shakefp . 

3. Paltry ; contemptible ; defpicable. 

That’s villainous, and {hews a moll pitiful ambition in the 
fool that ufes it. Shakefp. Hamletx 

One, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful malignities, 
would fcarce allow him to be a gentleman. IVotton . 

The accufations againft him contained much frivolous mat¬ 
ter or pitiful. . Hayward. 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauft his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to fpin out his days and him- 
felf into one pitiful controverted conclufiom South. 

Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful fpace of time 
while it is committing; and furely the prefent pleafure of a 
finful a£t is a poor countervail for the bitternefs which begins 
where the adion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

If thefe pitiful {banks were anfwerable to this branching 
head, I lhould defy all my enemies. UEJlranges Fables. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a ma¬ 
chine, where We fee the fuccefs of the battle from the be¬ 
ginning. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Pi'ti fully. adv. [from pitiful. ] 

1. Mournfully ; in a manner that moves compaflion. 

He beat him moft pitifully ; nay, 

He beat him moft unpitifully. Shakefp. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there were any 
fuch thing as fenfe of pain ; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would figh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. ' Fillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Contemptibly; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery on refledt- 
ino- upon the laft fcenes of others, may behave the moft piti- 
fully in their own. Clart Jf a - 

Pitifulness, n.f [from pitiful] 

1 . Tendernefs; mercy; compaflion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane s 
valour in conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, commande.d 
no more words to be made of it. Sidney, b. 11 . 

2. Defpicablenefs; contemptiblenefs. 

Pi'tilesly. adv. [from pitilefs. ] Without mercy. 
Pi'tilesness. n.f. Unmercifulnefs. 

Pi'tiless. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity ; wanting com¬ 
paflion; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitilefs. 

As is a ftorm, that all things doth proftrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfer . 

Hadft thou in perfon ne’er offended me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitilefs. Shakefp. 

My chance, I fee. 

Hath made ev’n pity, pitilefs in thee. Fairfax . 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs. 

Nor fear your kifles canreftore my breath ; 

Even you are not more pitilefs than death. Dryden „ 

Pittance, n.f. [pitance, Fr. pieiantia, Italian.] 

1. An allowance of meat in a pionaftry. 

2 . A fmali portion. 

Then at my lodging. 

The worft is this* that at fo {lender warning 
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You’re like to have a thin and {lender pittance. Shake ft 

The afs laved a miferable pittance for himfelf. L'Eflranve 
I have a fmali pittance left, with which I might retire. Arb 
Many of them lofe the greateft part of the fmali pittance 
of learning they received at the univerfity. Swift's Mijcellanies 
Pi / tuite. n.f. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Phlegm. 

Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the produft of 
the winter, which made women fubjedt to abortions. Arb. 
Pitu'itous. adj. [ pituitofus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] ConfiftinJ 
of phlegm. 

It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. BroWn's VAgar Errours , b. iv. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, waterinefs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PITY, n. f [pitie, Fr. pieta, Italian.] 

1. Compaflion; fympathy with mifery; tendernefs for pain or 
uneafinefs. 

Thou haft fcourged and taken pity on me. Fob. xi. 15, 
Wan and meagre let it look, 

With a ^nfy-moving ftiape. Waller. 

An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeOn took pity of 
her, and threw her a little bough. L'Ejl,range: 

Left the poor lhould leem to be wholly difregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender fenfe of 
pity and compaflion. Calamy's Sermons. ' 

When TEneas is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus; 
the poet Chows him compaflionate; he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deftroy fuch a m afterpiece of na¬ 
ture. Dryden's Difrefnoy. 

. The mournful train 

With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Befought his pity to their helplefs kind. Dryden. 

2. A ground of pity ; afubjeft of pity or of grief. 

That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witnefs it. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Julius Caefar writ a colledtion of apophthegms; it is pity 
his book is loft. Bacon. 

’Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. 

Temple. 

See* where {he comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen, 

What pity ’tis. _ # Dryden. 

What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Who would not be that youth ? what pity is .it 
That we can die but once to ferve our country l Addif. 

3. It has in this fenfe a plural. In low language. 

Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neceflary, ’tis a thou- 
fand pities it lhould be difcountenanced. L'Eflrange. 

To Pi'ty. v. a. [pitoyer, Fr.] To compaflionate mifery; to 
regard with tendernefs on account of unhappinefs. 

"When I defired their leave, that I might pity him, they 
took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. Shakefp. 

He made them to be pitied of all. Pfahnev\. 46. 

You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 

Compaflionate my pains ! Ihe pities me ! 

To one that afks the warm return of love, 

Compaflion’s cruelty, ’tis fcorn, ’tis death. Addifon. 

To Pi'ty. v. n. To be compaflionate. 

I will not pity nor fpare, nor have mercy, but deftroy 
them. Jeremiah x lii. 14. 

Pi'vot. n.f. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body ,is a weight 
balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Pix. n. f. [pixis, Lat.] A little cheft or box, in which thecon- 

fecrated hoft is kept in Roman catholick countries. Hanmr. 
He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muft a’ be. bbakejp. 
Pi'zzle. n.f. [c \02S\pifsle. Minjhew.] 

The pizzle in animals is official to urine and generation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. m. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. [placabilis, Lat.] Willing or poffible to 
be appeafed. 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Methought I faw him placable and mild, _ , • 

Bending his ear. Milton’s Paradfe iMp * 

Thofe implanted anticipations are, that there is a go ? 

Placability. \n.f. [from placable .] Willingn 
Placableness. J appeafed ; poflibility to be a PP ea ^ 

The various methods of propitiation and atoneme 
the general confent of all nations in their °P ml ° 
mercy and placability of the divine nature. 

Placard .{n.f [plakaert, Dutch ; placard, Fr.] An edi 

Placa'rt. S a declaration; a mamfefto. _ reconcile. 

To Pla cate, v. a. [placeo, Lat.] To appeafe, 

This word is ufed in Scotland. ... n was ta 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation 
give all mankind a right to approach and re!y on ^ 
tedtion and beneficence of a placated deity, is p 0 rbes> 

from nature. pLACE* 
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PLACE, n.f [place, Fr. piazza, Italian ; from platea, Lat.] 
I. Particular portion of fpace. 


Deut, i. 33 = 
Adis xxiv. 3. 


Search you out a place to pitch your teilts. 

We accept it always and in all places ; 

Here I could frequent 
With worfhip, place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence divine. JlAiltoii s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

I will rtach him the names of the moft celebrated perfons; 
who frequent that place. Addifon's Guardian, 107. 

2 Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

Place is the relation of diftance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points confidered as keeping the fame diftance 
one with another ; and fo as at reft: it has fometimes a more 
confufed fenfe, and ftands for that fpace which any body 

takes up. L ° eke - 

o. Local exiftence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. Revelations xx. 11. 

4. Space in general. 

All bodies are confin’d within fome place; 

But fhe all place within herfelf confines. Davies. 

5. Separate room. 

In his brain 

He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervation. Shakefp. 

6. A feat; refidence ; manfion. e 

The Romans {ball take away both our place and nation. Jo. 
Saul fet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. I Sain, 
y. Paflage in writing. 

Holea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me ; 
which place proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 

* I could not pafs by this place , without giving this ftiort ex¬ 
plication. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Ordinal relation. 

What feripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b.v.f 8. 

Let the eye be fatisfied in the firft place, even againft all 
other reafons., and let the compafs be rather in your eyes than 
in your hands. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

We fhall extinguifti this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked by our maker, if we confider, in the firft place, 
that he is omniprefent; and, in the fecond, that he is omni- 
feient. Spectator, N° 5.65. 

9. Exiftence; ftate of being; validity; ftate of a&ual opera¬ 
tion. 

I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 

Yet thefe fix’d evils fit fo fit in him. 

That they take place, when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakefp. 

Thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for ho- 
neft dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 

They are defedfs, not in the heart, but' in the brain; for 
they take /. lace in the ftouteft natures. Bacon. 

With faults confels’d commiflion’d her to go, 

If pity’yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

Where arms take place , all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force {hall love maintain. 

Drydi n . 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
place. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firft defign ; though Virgil muft be ftill excepted, when 
that perhaps takes not place. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received 
in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but 
hath place in nature and reafon. Swift. 

It is ftupidly foolifh to venture our falvation upon an expe¬ 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think 
God will not fuffer to take place. Atterbury s Sermons . 

10. Rank ; order of priority. 

The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center 
Obferve degree, priority and place. Shakefp. 

11. Precedence ; priority. This fenfe is commonly ufed in the 
phrafe take place. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot. 

Where Madam Sempronia lhould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ the rear. Benj. Johnjon's Catiline. 
There would be left no mealures of credible and incredible, 
if doubtful proportions take place before felf-evident. Locke. 

As a Britifh freeholder, I lhould not fcruple taking place 
of a French marquis. ' Addifon's Freeholder. 

12. Office ; publick chara&er or employment. 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

And you fhall well be fpared. Shakefp. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the. rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The horfemen came to Lodrooius, as unto the moft .valiant 
captain, befeeching him, inftead of their treacherous gene¬ 
ral, to take upon him the place. Knolles's Hijl.'of the Turks. 


Denbahit 
Garth ; 


Dryd. 
Dryd . 


Is not the bilhop’s bill deriy’d; . 

And we ftill threaten’d to be try’d ? 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofe counfels he approv’d before ; 

Nor doth he promife, which is more, 

That we {hall have their places. 

Penfions in private were the fenate’s .aini; 

And patriots for a place abandon’d fame. 

Some magiftfates are contented, that their places 
adorn them ; and fome ftudy to adorn their places, and f effect 
back the luftre they receive from thence. Atterbury. 

13. Room ; way ; fpace for appearing or adllng given by ceflion ; 
not oppofition. 

Avenge not yourfelves, but rather give place unto wrath. 

IjLcmahs xii. 19* 

He took a ftride, and to his fellows cry d, 

Give place, and mark the difference if you can; 

Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden .. 

Victorious York did firft, with fam’d fuccefs. 

To his known valour, make the Dutch gi veplace. 

The ruftick honours of the feythe and fhare. 

Give place to fwords and plumes the pride of war. 

14. Ground ; room. 

Ye leek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no place in 
you. . 7'- viii * 37 ' 

There is no place of doubting^ but that it was the very 
Emic. Hammond's Fundamentals . 

To Place, v. a. [placer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 

Place fuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xvifi. 21. 

We placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chro. xvii. 2. 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonable, if placed on 
inferior perfons. Dryden's Aurengz . 

2. To fix; to fettle ; to eftablifh. 

God or nature has not any where placed any fuch jurif- 
didtion in the firft born. Locke . 

3. To put out at intereft. 

’Tvvas his care *■ 

To place on good fecurity his gold. Popei 

Pla'cer. n.f. [from place] One that places. 

Sovereign lord of creatures all. 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spenfer „ 

PLA'CID. adj. [placidus, Latin.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid motion of 
the fpirits, that men’s adtions be free. Bacon . 

2. Soft; kind ; mild. 

That placid afpedl and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil ftate. 

Would ftand between me and thy father’s ire. Milton . 

Pla'cidly. adv. [from placid.] Mildly; gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle = 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
the tubes and veflels of vegetables. Woodward. 

Pla'cit. n.f [placitum, Lat.] Decree; determination. 

We fpend time in defence of their placits, which might 
have been employed upon the univerfal author. GlanvilL 
Pla'cket, or plaquet. n.f. A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a plaquet, it was fenfe’efs. * Sbak. 
The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thofe that war for 
a plaquet. Skakefp. Troilus and GreJJjda. 

Pla'giarism. n.f. [from plagiary.'] Theft; literary adop¬ 
tion of the thoughts or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as ' plagiarifm, they have 
moft injurioufly been transferred into proverbial maxims. Swi. 
PLA'GIARY. n.f. [from plagium, Lat.] 

1. A thief in literature ; one who fteals the thoughts or writings 
of another. 

The enfuing difeourfe, left,I chance to be traduced fora 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one .of thofe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ftolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others; both are allowed fometimes ta copy 
and. tranflate. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 

Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but began when 
the paucity of books fcarce wanted that invention. Brown. 
PLAGUE, n.f. [plqghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga 9 Latin ; 

7 rXriyri. ] 

I. Peftilence; a difeafe eminently contagious and deftru6live. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague-tore or imbols’d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefp. King Lear . 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moift are moft 
peftilent; yet many times there have been great plagues in 
dry years. _ Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Snakes, that u,fe within thy houfe for {hade, 

• Securely lurk, and, like a plague , invade 

Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil's Gcorgicks. 
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